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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Tlie  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  published  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  at  the  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle  Office,  Leamington,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  reprints  of  articles,  written  by  the  present  author, 
and  signed  “ Equitas,”  in  the  Ijabourers'  Union  Chronicle.  Since  that 
time  many  changes  beneficial  to  the  labourers  have  taken  place,  and  it 
has  become,  happily,  necessary  to  re-write  portions  of  the  tract. 


THE  VOTE. 

In  the  first  place,  the  labourers  now  have  the  vote  (given  them  by 
]NIr.  Gladstone’s  Government),  and  some  suggestions  that  they  should 
“ petition  ” on  various  points  are  now  unsuitable,  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  necessary  reforms  by  voting  for  candidates  in  their 
favour  than  in  any  other  way.  ^Moreover,  voting  by  ballot  is  secret. 
and  petitions  ai-e  necessarily  open. 


CHARITIES. 


Considerable  changes  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
charities.  8ir  Walter  Foster  and  Lord  Herschell  (both  Liberals)  have 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  landlords  from  stealing,  or 
forgetting  to  pay,  little  rent-charges  which  have  been  left  for  charity. 
Lord  Herschell  also  oTjtained  an  Act  providing  that  if  a man  by  his  Will 
left  land  to  the  poor,  the  land,  or  its  value,  should  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  As  the  law  stood  before,  if  land  was  left  to  charity  the  poor 
did  not  get  it,  but  the  land  went  to  the  testator’s  heir,  or  someone  else 
— unless  the  charity  happened  to  be  one  of  some  specially  favoured 
class  which  was  allowed  by  Parliament  to  take  land  left  to  it  by 
will.  The  effect  of  this  Act  for  good  will  in  course  of  time  be 
enormous.  Besides  legal  changes,  much  good  lias  been  done  in  rou-sing 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  charities,  and  in  preventing  abuses. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  inquiries  made  by  County  Councils  into 
charities.  This  movement  was  begun  by  ]\ir.  Silvanus  Trevail, 
member  of  the  Cornish  County  Council  and  a leading  Liberal. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Section  .3  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  entitled  “ Land  for 
the  Poor,”  and  contained  an  account  of  various  old  statutes,  including 
2 Will.  IV.  c.  42  (1832),  relating  to  fuel  and  dole  allotments,  with  the 
followins:  remarks  ; — 


U 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  last  Act  (which  must  not  be  confused 
with  1 and  2 Will.  IV.  c.  42)  is  a step  towards  compelling  the  letting  of 
poor’s  land  to  the  poor.  Tliis  ought  to  be  done  in  all  case,s  where  the 
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f,  jor  wisli  it,  and  where  they  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  a » ent  as  could 
1.  e obtained  by  letting  it  to  a farmer  or  tradesman.  To  ensure  this,  an 
i.ct  of  Parliament  will  probably  be  necessary.” 

With  a view  of  obtaining  such  an  Act  t>f  Parliament,  a Bill  was 
a 3C0rdingly  promoted  by  Mr.  Howard  Evans  and  myself,  Mr.  Hare 
V indly  drafting  it  for  us  ; and  it  was  introducf  d*  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Hr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  (all  three  Liberals).  The  Bill  was  thus 
t escribed  in  a leaflet  which  I i.ssued : — 

“ A Bill  has  accordingly  been  prepared  and  printed,  entitled 
‘ The  Allotments  Extension  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
trustees  and  managers  to  let  such  lands  to  the  poor,  in  proper  cases, 

' .'hen  the  poor  are  willing  to  giA'e  as  high  or  a higher  rent  than  can  be 
( btained  in  any  other  way.” 

The  Bill  was  innocent  enough  ; but  there  was  a Conservative 
' Parliament  and  a Conservative  Government,  and  they  rejected  it. 

' .’he  Tory  Baronet,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  .said  he  approved  of 
\.llotments  ; but  he  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Gregory 
said  he  sympathised,  but  hoped  the  Bill  would  not  be  pressed. f 

Tn  1882  there  was  a Liberal  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
] lower,  and  Mr.  J esse  Codings  (then  a member  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
1 upporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  introduced  his  Allotments  Extension  Bill, 
vhich  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  Bill  of  1873 ; and  the  Liberal 
Parliament  passed  the  Bill,  with  some  alterations,  and  it  became  the 
Vllotments  Extension  Act,  1882.  This  is  the  Act  which  compels  trustees 
of  free  allotments,  lands  held  on  trust  for  doles,  &c.,  to  let  the  land  in 
. allotments  to  the  labourers  ; and  a very  large  number  of  allotments  of 
fliarity  lands  have  accordingly  been  let  to  the  labourers  under  it. 

The  Allotments  Act,  1887,  which  enables  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
luy  land  and  let  it  in  allotments,  was  passed  by  the  Conservative 
Government  after  the  Liberal  victory  at  the  Spalding  election.  It 
vvould  have  been  worse  than  it  is  but  for  Uberal  amendments.  It 
•vould  hav'e  been  much  better  than  it  is  if  other  Liberal  amendments 
lad  been  accepted  by  the  Tories.  'The  compulsory  powers  are  a mere 
■.ham.  It  has  not  been  thought  nece.ssary  in  the  present  edition  to 
include  the  subject  of  allotments,  as  to  do  so  would  take  up  too  much 
ipace,  and,  moreover,  all  information  as  to  them,  and  the  best  mode  of 
>l)taining  them,  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Allotments  Association, 
12,  Cherry  street,  Birmingham. 

The  Small  Holdings  Bill,  intrixluced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  (1892),  is  largely  taken  from  the  Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and 
Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  Q.C.,  in  the  years  1884  and  1885|,  and  which  was  drawn 
l>y  Mr.  Reid  and  myself.  The  then  de.scribed  it  as  “ Jacohintcal." 


* In  1874  and  1875.  t See  Hansard,  July  14th,  1875,  p.  1455. 

+ Bills  Nos.  43  and  97.  The  Bill  was  a<rain  introduced  in  a modified  form 
in  1886;  when  it  was  “talked  out”  on  March  31st.  See  Hall  on  Allot- 
'uents,  p.  8. 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Tory  Government  have  dropped  out  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  our  Bill.  This  is  rather  like  building  a steam 
engine  and  omitting  the  boiler,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  Tory 
Governments  to  introduce  Liberal  measures  without  hacking  them 
about.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  farm  labourers  that  a Liberal  Goveni 
ment  should  pass  a proper  Small  Holdings  Bill,  containing  compulsory 
powers  and  permitting  the  labourers  to  become  and  remain  tenants  of 
the  land  under  the  Local  Authority,  with  the  three  F’s— Fixity  of 
tenure.  Fair  rents,  and  Free  sale. 


FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
'lire  question  whether  these  Acts  shall  be  adopted  is  now  decided  by 
voting-papers.  In  no  case  is  there  the  plural  vote.  A very  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  by  a village  to  adopt  the  Act  is 
the  .smallness  of  the'sum  which  can  be  raised  by  a penny  I'ate,  often 
rendering  the  building  or  hiring  of  a library  an  impossibility.  In  tlie 
first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  the  following  remarks  will  be  found 

(p.  27)  : — 

“ It  would  be  a considerable  benefit  if  in  small  villages  some  Irooks 
were  to  be  purchased  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  atrtl 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  .schoolirraster  or  schoohrristress,  aird  lerrt 

out  to  the  irrhabitarrts.”  .... 

Some  years  afterwards  the  preserrt  writer  was  stayirrg  in  hrte- 
chapel,  and  foirrrd  that  sorrre  of  the  London  parishes  were,  itr  conse- 
(juence  of  their  srtrall  size,  practically  urrable  to  adopt  the  Libraries 
Acts,  and  he  therefore  drafted  a Bill  (at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
Sairruel  Barnett)  to  enable  Poor-law  Unions  in  London  to  adopt 
the  Acts,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  including  in  the  same  Bill  .i 
clause  enabling  all  parishes,  rural  as  well  as  London,  to  set  up  lending 
libraries.  The  Government  objected  to  empowering  the  Unions  to 
provide  free  libraries,  but  either  introduced  or  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  a Bill  enabling  London  District  Boards  to  adopt  the  Act 
the  “ district  ” being  a more  convenient  area  than  the  Lnion.  The 
lending  library  clause  wa.s,  however,  retained,  and  so  e\entually  fiee 
libraries  ” in  the  shape  of  lending  libraries  are  made  possible  ca  en  in 
small  villages. 

The  Allotments  Extension  Association  (12,  Cherry-street,  Birming- 
ham) will  gladly  give  assistance  and  advice  to  those  desirous  of 
intriKlucing  free  libraries  into  the  rural  districts 


► 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tlie  absence  of  centralisation  of  government  has  long  been  the 
peculiarity  of  England  ; much  of  the  business  and  administration  of  the 
nation  has  been  carried  on  by  each  district  for  itself,  and  by  authoritie.^ 
belonging  to  the  district.  The  Court  of  the  Manor,  with  its  lord 
presiding,  and  the  freeholders  sitting  with  him  as  judges,  administered 
aw  to  the  parish  or  parishes  contained  in  it ; while  more  important 
affairs  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  the  Hundred,  and  those  of 
still  greater  consequence  were  submitted  to  the  old  “ County  Court,''* 
where  the  earl  and  bishop  presided  and  heard  causes,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.  The  King’s  Courts  appear  only  to  have  interfered  in  cases 
which  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  the  King  or  the  public  welfare. 
In  the  same  way,  much  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  both  hi 
earlier  and  later  times,  has  been  left  to  local  bodies.  Municipal 
Corporations,  Local  Boards,  Boards  of  Health,  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  Parish  Vestries,  are  all  Parliaments  jf  various  importance  ; and 
much  of  the  welfare  of  all,  and  of  the  hajjpiness  of  the  poor,  depends 
on  the  efficiency  and  general  good  management  of  such  bodies. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  written,  a Liberal  Govern- 
ment, with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its  head,  has  given  the  vote  for  Parliainem 
to  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  have  now,  to  a great  extent,  the 
power  in  their  own  hands  of  obtaining  reforms  in  their  own  villages. 

One  of  the  great  defects  in  our  system  is  the  way  in  which  charities 
have  been  mismanaged  and  robbed. 

I hope  that  the  labourers,  now  they  have  the  vote,  will  insist  on 
thorough  reform  of  charities,  charity  trustees,  charity  laws,  and  Charity 
Commissioners. 


PARISH  officers; 


CHURCHWARDENS. 

Any  resident  householder  may  be  elected  churchwarden.  Poverty 
]'  disqualitication ; but  Jews,  minors,  aliens,  and  persons  convicted 
<i‘  felony,  fraud,  or  perjury  are  absolutely  disqualified.  A woman 
louseholder  may  be  elected.  A person  who  is  not  resident  is  not 
q lalified.  Usually  one  churchwarden  is  chosen  by  the  incumbent  and 
o le  by  the  Yestry ; but  sometimes  both  are  chosen  by  the  Yestry,  and 
o icasionally  they  are  appointed  by  the  ‘‘select  Vestry,”  the  old 
c lurch  wardens,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  election  generally 
ti  Aes  place  in  Easter  week,  but  this  is  not  essfintial.  It  was  formerly 
t]  le  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  provide,  at  the  cost  of  the 
p irishioners,  the  necessaries  for  the  due  performance  of  divine  service  ; 
s ich  as  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  Holy  Communion,  a surplice  for 
t le  clergyman,  lights  for  evening  service,  and  a salary  for  the  parish 
c erk.  They  were  also  bound  to  provide  in  like  manner  for  the  repairs 
o ’ the  church.  Now,  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Church  rates, 
t ley  are  generally  freed  from  these  duties ; but  in  some  cases  there  are 
e idowments  in  the  parish  for  such  purpose^,  and  these  are  often 
e itrusted  to  the  churchwardens.  Sometimes  they  collect  the  alms  in 
c lurch,  and  they  appear  to  have  authority,  together  with  the  minister, 
iu  the  distribution  of  them.  (Rubrics  in  Communion  Service.)  They 
o ight  to  keep  order  in  the  church  during  divine  service. 

It  is  also  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  that  they  have  the  duty 
o * assigning  seats  to  the  parishioners  ; but  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
c mtrol  of  the  “Ordinary,”  i.e.,  the  Bishop,  whose  officers  they  are, 
aid  “ that  they  ought  not  to  accommodate  the  higher  classes  beyond 
t leir  real  w'ants  to  the  exclusion  of  their  poorer  neighbours.”! 

Therefore,  in  any  case  where  the  poorer  inhabitants  have  not  their 
p roper  share  of  accommodation  in  church,  application  should  be  made 
t< » the  churchwardens,  and,  if  this  should  fail,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
“Free  and  Open  Church  Society,”  24,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C., 
V ho  will  give  tlieir  advice  as  to  what  further  steps  the  inhabitants 
should  take.  Every  inhabitant  has  the  right  to  go  to  church,  and  also 
(]»robably)  to  a seat,  though  he  has  not  the  right  to  choose  his  seat. 
Cf  course,  the  parish  churches  ought  to  be  free  and  open,  and  no  dis- 
t: nction  allowed  between  rich  and  poor.  AW  equal  are  within  the 
c lurch’s  gate,”  says  George  Herbert. 

Let  the  labourers  ask  their  candidates  whether  they  will  vote  for 
a 1 Act  of  Parliament  to  make  this  true. 

* In  this  account  of  the  Parisli  Officers  I refer  only  to  those  of  Civil 
Iirislies,  not  to  such  as  are  only  parishes  for  Church  or  Ecclesiastical 
p u'poses. 

t See  Shaw’s  “Parish  Laiv,”  Seventh  (New)  Edition,  pp.  37,  38. 
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During  the  vacancy  of  tlie  living  the  churchwardens  have  (un<lc!‘ 
sequestration  from  the  Bishop  or  his  officers)  the  care  of  the  benefice 
and  its  glebe,  and  tlie  temporary  appointment  of  a clergyman  for  tlie 
perfonnance  of  divine  service  and  the  other  duties  of  the  vacant 
benefice.  His  stipend  is  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice  ; while 
the  remainder  is  lianded  over  to  the  new  incumbent.  Besides  thesi^ 
ecclesiastical  duties  the  churchwardens  ai*e  overseers  of  tlie  poor : *1 3 
Eliz.  c.  2. 

Also  in  many  cases  they  are  trustees  or  managers  of  charities  for 
the  poor,  and  hence  have  considerable  power  of  promoting  their  welfare 
by  a judicious  and  careful  management,  and  by  letting  land  to  the  poor 
in  allotments  where  this  would  be  beneficial.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  office  of  clmrchwarden  becomes  an  important  position.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  management  of  chai’ities  is  sometimes  wasteful  oi‘ 
unsatisfactory.  In  villages  where  such  is  the  case,  and  where  tlie 
churchwarden  is  by  reason  of  his  ofiice  one  of  the  trustees,  it  will  l>e 
well  for  the  labourers  to  do  what  tliey  can  to  elect  a churchwarden 
wliom  they  can  trust. 


OVERSEERS* 


Every  year  tlie  magistrates  are  to  appoint  four,  three,  or  two 
“ substantial  householders”  (according  to  the  size  of  the  parish)  to  be 
overseers.  The  churchwardens  are  also  overseers  by  Aurtue  of  their 
office (43  Eliz.  c.  2).  The  word  “substantial  ” is  purely  relative  : Avhere 
there  are  no  other  persons  to  serve  “ day  labourers  ” may  be  appointed. 
A Avoman  may  be  appointed. 

It  is  their  duty  to  Icaw  the  poor  rates.  Y here  there  is  a B<jard  of 
Guardians  or  a “select  Yestry,”  they  are  not  to  give  poor-laAv  relief, 
other  than  that  ordered  by  the  Guardians  or  A^^estry,  except  in  cases  of 
sudden  and  ur:5ent  necessity,  an<l  then  only  temporary  relief,  in  kind, 
and  not  in  money.  If  they  neglect  to  give  such  temporary  relief  to  a 
poor  person,  not  settled  in  the  parish,  Avhen  ordered  by  a justice  of  the 
peace,  they  may  be  fined  <£5.  In  case  of  a sudden  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness they  are  to  giA^e  an  order  for  medical  relief  ; here  also,  if  they 
refuse  obedience  to  a justice’s  order,  they  may  be  fined  £o.  They  are 
to  report  the  givung  of  such  relief  or  of  such  ordei*  for  medical  attend- 
ance to  the  relieAung  officer,  or  to  the  Board.  An  fiA'erseer  may  also 
giA^e  an  order  (signed  bv  him)  for  admission  into  the  Avorkhouse. 

It  is  also  thf^ir  duty  to  publish  lists  of  A'oters  for  members  of 
Parliament,  and  of  claims  and  objections,  and  to  attend  the  court  of 
the  barrister  Avh  ) comes  to  rcA'ise  these  lists.  They  also  have  to  affix, 
or  cause  to  be  affixed,  copies  of  a list  containing  the  names  of  the  suc- 
<*essful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  office  of  guardian  of  the 
poor  at  the  usual  places  for  affixing  in  each  parish  notices  of  parochial 
Imsiness. 

The  OA'erseers  haA’e  many  other  and  important  duties,  for  an 
account  of  Avhich  the  reader  mav  be  referred  to  the  “OA'erseers  Hand- 

See  “ Tlie  Overseer's  IlanllHiok  " (Shaw  aud  Sous),  p.  2’2. 
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IcMjk  ’ or  to  “Shaw's  Parish  Law”  (pp.  3;59-393).  And  in  some 
jarii-hes  the  overseers  are  trustees  or  nianagtTS  of  the  charities.  It 
\ ould  seem  to  be  advisable  that  these  parish  officers  should  be 
a ppc>iuted  by  the  Yestry  and  not  by  the  magistrates.  At  present,  it 
i:  true  that  the  Yestry  sends  up  to  the  magistrates  names  of  persons 
V hom  the  Yestry  suggests  for  the  office  of  overseer ; but  the 
n agistrates  may  totally  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  Yestry.  The  un- 
p lid  magistrates  are  not  such  a satisfactory  body  themselves  as  to 
r “iider  it  wise  to  entrust  them  with  the  appointment  of  others. 


PARISH  CLERK. 

H is  sometimes  appointed  by  the  incumlient,  in  accordance  with 
tjie  9 1st  canon  of  1603;  but  sometimes,  by  ancient  custom,  the 
p irisliiouers  have  the  right  of  appointment.  It  is  said  that  he  may 
b?  deprived  by  him  that  placed  him  in  ottiY*e ; but  if  this  is  done 
u ijustly,  he  can  obtain  a mandamus  (or  order)  from  tlie  Queen’s  Bench 
to  restore  him.  In  case  of  misbehaviour  he  may  be  removed  by  the 
a ’chdeacon,  or  other  ordinar}^  (T  and  8 Yict.  c.  59).  His  office  is  said 
U be  a freehold  one,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  ofive  him  a vote  for 
tlie  cimiity.  The  parish  clerk  in  modern  churches,  built  under  the 
C burcli  Building  Acts,  has  only  an  annual  otlice,  and  is  appointed  by 
tl.e  minister. 


SEXTON. 

H e is  sometimes  appointed  by  the  incumbent,  and  sometimes  by 
tl  e parishioners.  His  duties  and  his  wages  depend  much  upon  the 
custom  of  the  parish.  He  is  said  to  have  a freehold  office,  and  it  Ls 
s{  id  that  if  he  is  removed  without  reasonable  cause  he  can  in  general 
ul  (tain  a from  the  Queen’s  Bench  fo  restore  him.  But  it 

S(  enis  that  in  some  cases  he  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  or  at  least  for 
rt  asunable  cause,  by  those  who  appoint  him.  ^Yith  regard  to  this 
otice,  tw’o  points  have  been  raised: — (1.)  Whether  a woman  was 
Cl  pable  of  being  chosen  sexton.  (2.)  Whether  women  could  vote  in 
tl  e election.  As  to  the  first,  the  court  seemed  to  haA  e no  difficulty 
al  (Out  it,  there  having  been  many  cases  where  offices  of  greater  conse- 
q lence  have  been  held  by  women,  and  there  being  many  w^omen  sextons 
a that  time  in  London.  In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Anne  a woman 
w as  appointed  governor  of  Chelmsford  YYrkhouse;  Lady  Broughton 
w as  keeper  of  the  gate-house  ; Lady  Packington  was  returning  officer 
f(  r members  at  Aylesbury.  They  finally  decided,  not  only  that  the 
wanian  was  duly  elected,  but  that  the  votes  given  by  women  in  the 
eljction  were  good.  (Burn’s  “Ecclesiastical  Law,”  vol.  3,  p.  342  : 
Sir.  1,114.) 

THE  BEADLE. 

He  16  servant  of  the  Vestry,  and  is  clioseJi  by  that  ImhIv,  uiul  can 
lx  dismissed  at  any  time  for  misconduct. 

THE  PARISH  CONSTABLE. 

Tlie  parish  constables  were,  formerly,  usually  appointed  either  by 
til  * Court  Leet  or  the  Yestry.  In  either  case  they  were  appointed  ])y 
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the  people.  Tor  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Hanoi*  was  the  couit  in  which 
the  people  took  part,  although  the  lord  or  his  steward  presided^  and  the 
constables  were  usually  elected  by  the  jury  iu  the  Leet.  Now  that 
we  have  established  a system  of  county  police  it  w'ould  be  unwdse  to 
return  to  the  old  plan  of  each  parish  providing  its  ow  n constable,  but 
the  County  Council  ought  to  have  authority  over  the  police  instead  of 
the  powder  being  divided  between  the  County  Council  and  the  magis- 
trates. We  should  then  hear  no  more  of  policemen  being  employed  in 
the  preservation  of  game.  Borough  Councils  have  authority  o\  er  theii 
police,  why  should  not  County  Councils  have  the  like  authorit)- ? And 
when  the  London  County  Council  insists  (as  it  will  do)  on  ha\ing  the 
control  of  its  ow'n  police,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  it  is  only  claim- 
ing what  every  other  large  towm  in  England  enjoys,  and  what  e'veiy 
parish  formerly  had  also.  The  old  English  history  of  villages  is  w^ell 
worthy  of  study.  Formerly  the  villagers  to  a large  extent  did  the  work 
which  \ve  now^  put  into  the  hands  of  the  unpaid  magistrates.  ^ ^ 

We  certainly  must  have  some  reform  of  our  justices  justice.  Lut 
that  is  too  lar^'e  a subject  for  me  to  discuss  now. 


THE  VESTRY. 

A Yestry,  pi-operly  speaking,  is  the  assembly  of  the  whole  of  the 
r parish  met  together  in  some  convenient  place  for  the  despatch  of  tlm 

affairs  and  business  of  the  parish,  and  this  meeting  being  commonl}' 
held  in  the  vestry  adjoining  or  belonging  to  the  church,  it  thence  take-' 
the  name  of  Yestry,  as  theVaoe  itself  does,  from  the  priest’s  vestments 

which  ai’e  usually  deposited  and  kept  there. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  Yestry  meeting  should  be  held  in  tlu^ 
vestry,  and  in  some  cases  holding  it  in  the  church  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. 

WHO  MAY  VOTE. 

Every  ratepayer  has  a right  t<(  vote,  whether  resident  in  the  palish 
or  non-resident ; but  no  person  who  has  neglected  or  refused  to  pay 
any  rate,  which  is  due  and  has  been  demanded  from  him,  is  entitled  to 
. vote  or  be  present  at  any  ^ estry  until  he  has  paid  the  same. 

* But  by  16  and  17  Yict.  e.  65  non-payment  of  rates  which  liave 

become  due  within  three  months  will  not  now  disqualify  fiom  yoting. 
Also  if  a person  has  property  liable  to  be  rated,  and  has  come  into  the 

^ parish  since  the  last  rate  was  made,  he  can  vote. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England  every  ratepayer  was  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  no  more  ; and  this  is  still  the  case  when  any  question  befou* 
the  Yestry  is  decided,  as  it  may  be,  by  show  of  hands. 

But  by  the  Yestrv  Act,  58  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  w hen  a poll  is  demanded, 
as  it  always  may  be,^a  new  and  difterent  system  of  voting  has  been 
introduced,  giving  to  wealth  a power  iu  the  ^ estry  which  it  had  not 
^ before;  and  now,  persons  rated  at  or  over  have  one  vote  foi* 
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£2.)  of  ratal,  but  so  that  nobody  mav  ffive  more  than  six 

^^otes.* 

It  is  stated  that  tlie  \ estry  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  a superin- 
tending authority  in  all  the  weightier  matters  of  the  parish.  (See 
Shaw’s  ‘‘ Parish  Law,”  p.  289.)  It  has  generally,  as  I have  said,  the 
light  of  electing  a churchwarden,  and  often  other  parish  officers.  But 
its  real  power  has  been  diminished  by  the  appointment  of  Boards  of 
(xuardians,  who  are  now  the  authorities  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  for 
pul)lic  health,  and  many  other  things. f 

The  following  refoians  ai*e  urgently  needed  with  regard  to  the 
Vestry  : — 

(1)  Batepayers  ought  to  be  able  to  call  meetings  if  the  parish 
officials  refuse  to  call  them  ; 

(-)  Ratepayers  ought  to  be  able  to  give  notice  of  business  for  the 
A estry  if  the  pai’ish  officers  refuse  to  place  their  notices  of 
business  on  the  formal  notice  foi*  calling  the  Vestry  ; 

(3)  They  should  be  able  to  appoint  their  own  cliaimian,  and 

decide  the  hour  of  their  meetings  ; 

(4)  ‘‘One  man  one  vote.”  This  is  the  case  now  on  show  of  hands,  but 

when  a poll  is  taken  the  large  ratepayer  may  have  six  votes  * 

(5)  Vote  by  ballot ; ^ 

(6)  More  power  to  the  parish. 

These  reforms  really  mean  the  esfahlii^hment  of  Parish  Coun^Als.\ 

CHARITIES. 

Some  important  reports  concerning  the  charities  of  England  and 
^Vales  were  published  at  various  times  between  1818  and  1838  by  a 
ommission  known  a.s  Lord  llrougham’s  Commission.  These  contain  a 
ull  account  of  the  wills  and  deed.s  by  which  the  variou.s  tru.st.s  w'cre 
'reated.  They  mention  who  were  then  trustees,  and  give  a general 
iccount  of  the  land  and  property.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
arge  classes  of  charities  were  omitted.  This  useful  information  is 
mblished  in  volumes,  each  volume  containing  a county,  price  lOs.i; 
■iince  1860  also  a number  of  digests  have  been  published,  each  con- 
aining  a short  description  of  the  charities  of  a county  ; these  do  not 
five  much  information  as  to  the  trusts  or  the  property,  but  form  a useful 
ummarv.  They  vary  in  price  from  2Jd.  to  Is.  8d.  (postage  extra).|| 


For  further  information  as  to  the  procedure  in  V"e.stries,  see  “ Vestries 
1 Parisli  Councils,”  by  J.^  I’lieodore  Dodd,  ])rice  Id.,  procurable  from  tli!' 
Vllotments  Extension  Association. 

t For  further  information  as  to  tlie  history  and  power.s  of  Vestries,  see 
diaw’s  “ Parish  Law,”  New  Edition,  pj).  o53-5o(j,  571-574,  607-609. 

^ i As  to  these  see  pamiddet  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  published  by  the 
■ughty  Club;  and  also  “Parish  Councils  and  Iteformed  Vestries,”  published  by 
he  Liberal  Publication  Department,  41  and  42,  Parliament-street,  West- 
dnster,  S.W. 

g They  are  practically  out  of  print. 

II  1861-1875.  See  38th  Annual  Report  of  the  Charity  Commis.sioners,  p.  14. 
'or  list  of  })rices  (including  postage),  sec  Apjtendix,  p.  24  below. 
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They  may  be  procured  from 

Messks.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 

East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

If  the  lalK>u,-er.s  of  any  village  are  anUoue  to  know  ^ 

.any  charity  or  laml  belonging  to  the  ‘V.l  C Tt  wonlcl 

“ free  library,”  and  see  if  the.se  books  are  to  be  found  theie  It  ^ould 

be  TeA  IE  e4y  countv  town  had  a copy  of  the  volume  relaDng  to  As 

own  county  in  its  libnu^  At  the  free  library  oi 

county,  they  can 

their  friends  at  Birmingham  to  look  for  them  in  the  municipal  libiai  \ . 
There  is  an  index,  alphabetically  arranged,  .so  they  have  only  to  look  out 
h it  X name  of ’their  village,  and  then  they  will  eaerly 
they  want.  Of  course,  in  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  reports  of  the  counties  were  made,  “‘‘"y  ' 

have  taken  place  in  various  chanties  with  the  sanction  of  the_ 
iiture,  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  of  the  Charity  Conim.ssione^-s  ; 

it  will  be  generally  advisable  to  compare  the  reports  ''ith  any 
“digest”  which  has  been  issued  since,  and  make  further  inquin. 
Sometimes,  also,  information  as  to  the  charity  lands  and  other  propen> 
beloiming  to  the  poor  may  be  found  in  county  histones  and  directoi  le.s. 
In  imanv  cases  the  churchwardens  and  over.seers  are  trustees  of 
charities;  and  this  fact  gives  an  increased 

The  general  oversight  of  charities  is  now  committed  to  a Pfuma 
commission.  AVhere  any  of  the  property  is  in  danger  lo.L 

where  grave  abuse  exists  in  their  administration,  complaint  should  be 

made  to  the 

Secretary, 

“ Charity  Commission,” 

■\Vhiteliall, 

London,  S.^N  . 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

In  the  Beportt  published  in  1891,  we  are  informed  (p.  9)  that  the 
Board  has  authorised  the  sale  of  land  in  value  between  seven  and 
eight  millions  .since  1853;  and  only  a smal  portion  of  this  ^ 

has  been  reinvested  in  land.  This  diminution  of  ^emi-public  la  ml 
deserves  attention.  Future  generations  of  the  poor  v ill  ' 

while  land  (on  the  whole)  increases  in  value-notwithstand  ng  tn  - 
porary  decrease  in  rural  districts-money  diminishes.  If  this  phui 
had  been  in  force  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  inheritance  of  the  pom 
would  have  been  grievously  impaired.  One  of  the  reasons,  v ine  i v . s 
given  by  the  Commissioners,  in  a previous  report,  for  this  course,  a.  t 

conduct  of  the  trustees  t — 

^ See  ua*’e  20  helow. 

t .38th  Annual  Report  [C-(i,.301].  "Price  2hl.  It  is  the  Report  for  1890,  ami 
Avas  publii^hed  in  1891. 
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1 properties  is,  i„  fuct,  almost  imiversally  fouiul 

t be  attended  with  a more  or  less  excessive  amount  of  exiienditure 
Instances  have  come  under  our  observation  in  whicli  the  cost  of 
management  has  habitually  amounted  to  one-fourth,  or  even  a lar<^er 
proportion,  of  the  gross  rental,  and  tliis  where  the  members  of  Um 
pivmiiing  body  have  been  gentlemen  of  station  and  intellioence 
laving  undoubtedly  the  desire  to  iliscliarge  effectively,  in  every  iiar- 
ticular,  their  duty  as  trustees.”  •’ 

If  the  Charity  Coinmi.ssion  power  to  correct  such  abuses  ? 

II  not,  It  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  authority.  Where  the 
present  trustees  are  so  incapable  it  is  only  fair  and  just  that  new  ones 
should  be  appointed.  Now  that  the  labourers  have  the  franchise, 
diey  should  take  the  question  up,  and  sf,op  the  sale  of  char  it  >j  lands. 


CHARITY  ACCOUNTS. 

By  18  mid  19  Vict.  c.  124  s.  44  it  is  enacted  that  the  trustees  or 
idiiiiiiistrators  ot  every  charity  (to  which  the  Act  relates)  shall* 

■very  year  prepare  and  make  out  the  following  accounts  in  relation 
hereto — that  is  to  sav  : — 

V 

(1)  An  account  of  the  gross  income  arising  from  the  endowment,  or 
which  ought  to  have  arisen  therefrom,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  thiity-first  day  ot  December  then  last,  or  on  such  other  day  as 
may  iiave  been  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  tbe  Board. 

(-)  An  account  of  all  lialances  in  hand  at  the  eoiuniencement  of  the 
year  on  account  of  the  charity. 

(3)  An  account  for  the  same  period  of  all  payments. 

(4)  An  account  of  all  moneys  owing  to  or  Irom  the  charity,  so  far  as 

conveniently  may  be ; . i «■-> 

A hich  accounts  shall  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  one  or  .more  of  the 

said  trustees  or  administrators,  and  shall  be  audited  by  the  auditor  of 
the  charity,  if  any. 

And  the  said  trusteesyr  administrators  shall,  w ithin  14  days  after  the  dav 
appointed  for  inaking;  out  such  accounts,  deliver  or  transmit  a copV 
thereof  to  the  Commissioners,  at  their  office  in  London,  and  in  tlie 
case  of  paiochial  cfiarities  shall  deliver  another  copy  thereof  to  the 
churchwarden  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish  or  painshes  with  which 
tlie  objects  of  such  charities  are  identified,  who  shall  iiresent  the  same 
at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  such  parishes,  and  insert 
a c*oj)y  thereof  in  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry  book 

And  every  such  cojiy  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  at  all 
seasonable  hours,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the  said  Board  may 
seem  ht ; and  any  person  may  reiiuire  a copy  of  every  such  account,  or 
ot  any  part  thereof,  on  paying  therefor  after  the  rate  of  twopence  for 
every  /2  M'ords  or  figures,  ^ 

Hence,  by  this  Act,  the  labourers  may,  under  certain  restrictions, 

!•' -quire  to  see  the  accounts  in  tlie  Vestry  book,  and  may  obtain  a copy 
a , a small  price.  If  they  find  them  in  a .satisfactory  condition,  as  wo 
h ipe  will  usually  be  the  case,  they  will  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
tliose  trustees  who  have  taken  so  much  trouble  without  payment.  If 
tl  ley  find  the  accounts  unsatisfactory,  or  no  accounts  kept,  or  none  are 
b -ought  before  the  Vestry,  they  can  apjily  to  the  Charity  Commis- 


* This  law  is  often  disobeyed. 

t This  does  not  apply  to  money  raised  by  oflertoi w or  collections  in  church, 
puvate  subscriptions,  Ac. 
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sioners.  In  case  of  fraud  or  illegality,  the  Commissioners  v ill  no  doulit 
interfere  at  once.  Probably  they  woulcl  also  take  up  a case  where 
^'t’oss  extravagance  or  extremely  injudicious  management  as  shov  n. 
Still,  they  appear  to  consider  that  trustees  have  a large  discretion  in 

the  care  of  trust  property. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

By  16  and  17  Vict.  e.  137  ss.  17  and  18,  it  is  enacted  that  no 
legal  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  as  to  charities  except  Avith  the  leaxe 
of” the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners,  or  by  the  Attorney-General. 
But  this  is  not  to  affect  persons  claiming  against  a charity.  The  result 
is  that  no  legal  proceedings  can  be  safely  taken  by  the  poor  against 
their  trustees  without  first  asking  leave  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
This  prevents  the  trustees  from  being  annoyed  with,  and  the  charity 
property  wasted  by,  frivolous  suits  or  proceedings. 

ORDERS  OF  CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Under  authority  of  Parliament  the  Commissioners,  from  time  to 
time,  make  “ orders  ” and  establish  “ schemes  ” for  charities.  As  these 
schemes  sometimes  cause  great  alterations  in  the  charity  and  the  dis- 
posal of  its  funds,  it  is  advisable,  when  they  are  under  consideration, 
that  the  labourers  should  read  over  the  schemes  and  proposed 
orders,  and  see  if  their  interests  are  duly  consulted.  VV  hen  they  hear 
that  such  plans  are  in  contemplation,  they  can  .apply  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  particulars.  They  will  sometimes  find  out  from 
adA’C’disements  in  local  neAvspapers  that  a scheme  is  planned,  and  Avill 
be  able  to  procure  a copy  of  it  for  a feAv  pence.  These  advertisements 
generally  ask  any  person  objecting  to  Avrite  to  the  Commissioners  and 
state  their  objections.  No  lialiility  is  incurred  by  objecting.  When 
these  orders  are  actually  made,  they  become  binding  on  trustees,  just 
as  if  they  Avere  part  of  the  original  trust  deed.^  In  the  years  1«61- 
1870  indusiA'e  the  Commissioners  made  3,056  orders,  appointing 
trustees  or  establishing  schemes,  and  since  that  date  they  made,  on  the 
average,  nearly  400  orders  a year,  .appointing  trustees,  establishing 
schemes,  or  selling  real  estate.* 

ABUSES  IN  CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS’  SCHEMES. 

There  are  tAVO  classes  of  “ schemes  ” made  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners -one  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  the  other  under  the 
EndoAved  Schools  Acts.  In  schemes  made  under  the  latter  they  often  per- 
A'crt  money  left  for  apprenticing  boys  or  girls, f or  for  gifts  to  old  people, 
Air  otherAA’ise  for  the  poor,  and  use  it  to  make  a Middle  Class  School  j oi*, 
as  the  Commissioners  Avould  prefer  to  call  it,  for  “secondary  education. 
At  the  present  time  the  Commissioners  usually  provide  in  such  schemes 
that  a feAV  boys  shall  be  educated  free,  and  sometimes  that  a payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  boys’  parents  for  their  suiAport.  But  I Avonder 


* 38bh  Annual  Bepm-f,  p.  8. 

+ This  “ perv'ersion  ” is,  of  course, 
of  Parliament. 


perfectly  legal,  as  being  ihme  nn  ler 


Act 
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liow'  often  the  labourers’  boys  obtain  these  scholarships,  and  what 
proportion  of  the  poor’s  money  really  comes  back  to  the  poor  in  these 
•jecondary  schools  1 Another  common  error  of  the  Commissioners  is  to 
provide  that  the  trustees  shall  themselves  elect  some  of  the  new 
trustees  This  system  of  “ co-option,”*  as  it  is  called,  is  thoroughly 
oad,  for  it  enables  unsatisfactory  trustees  to  elect  other  gentlemen  who 
resemble  themselves,  and  refoi'm  is  hopeless.  I also  have  noticed  that 
:he  Charity  Commissioners  when  they  appoint  trustees  not  infrequently 
Appoint  Tory  M.P.’s  connected  with  the  district  in  which,  or  with  the 
dass  of  persons  among  whom,  the  charity  is  to  be  distributed.  This 
s objectionable. 

THE  REMEDY. 

Send  persons  to  the  House  of  Commons  who  will  pass  a Resolution 
;ondemning  the  perversion  of  the  poor’s  money  to  secondary  schools 
ind  the  above  methods  of  appointing  trustees.  And,  of  course,  in  the 
uture,  the  Village  Councils  must  have  control  of  the  charities.  I may 
,idd  that  in  case  of  refusal  to  show  accounts  (see  p.  16),  or  any  other 
vrong  with  regard  to  charities,  application  for  advice  may  be  made  to 
he  secretary  of  the  Allotments  Extension  Association,  12,  Cherry- 
! treet,  Birmingham. 

When  the  Commissioners  have  actually  made  a scheme  transferring 
1 o educational  purposes  money  left  for  the  poor,  probably  an  Act  of 
Parliament  will  be  necessary  to  restore  the  money.  Mr.  Alfred 
'’homas,  M.P.,  introduced  into  his  Poor  Law  Reform  Bill  (1890,  No. 
21)  a clause  (46)  dealing  with  some  cases  of  this  desci’iption. 

UNREPORTED  CHARITIES. 

The  Commissioners  keep  a register  which  they  call  “ The  Register 
(.  f Unreported  Charities,”  in  which  they  register  the  particulars  of 
charities  of  which  no  record  existed  in  the  above-mentioned  (p.  14) 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  — 1818-.38 — either  as  having  been 
f >unded  subsequently  to,  or  as  having  been  exempted  from,  or  as  having 
escaped,  the  inquiries  conducted  by  those  Commissioners.  A total 

I umber  of  15,398  charities  had  been  recorded  in  this  register  of  such 
caarities  on  the  31st  December,  1890,  of  which  644  were  entered 
c uring  the  past  year.f  The  Commissioners  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
t A each  County  Council,  making  a definite  request  by  resolution,  a digest 
cf  endowed  charities  in  the  county,  the  particulars  of  which  ai-e 
r jcorded  in  their  books,  but  are  not  recoi'ded  in  the  general  digest  of 
e ado  wed  charities  in  that  county. 

A return  of  such  a digest  for  the  County  of  Oxford  was  ordered  by 
t le  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  June,  1890,  to  be  printed,  and 
has  since  been  issued  (House  of  Commons,  1890,  247).  We  ought  to 
p ress  upon  every  County  Council  which  has  not  already  done  so  ( 1 ) to 
o jtain  such  a digest ; and  (2)  to  publish  it,  or  to  request  the  Com- 

II  issioners  to  do  so. 

* See  coiulenination  of  this  system  by  Dr.  Hum  Til  > Vestry. 

+ 38th  Annual  Report,  p.  1 1. 
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INCLOSURE  ACTS. 

In  many  villages  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  has  been 
enclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Where  the  enclosure  has  taken  place 
since  1815,  a copy  may  generally  be  purchased  from 

Messrs.  Eyre  akd  Spottiswoode, 

East  Harding-street, 

London,  E.C. 

Some  of  them  provide  for  a small  allotment  for  the  poor,  and  somes 
provide  a small  piece  of  ground  for  obtaining  gravel  for  the  road. 
Thev  do  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  land 
was  allotted  ; this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  “ Award,  which  is  often  in 
the  care  of  the  minister  or  churchwardens,  who  are  bound  to  show  it, 
if  in  their  custody,  on  a proper  application  by  any  person  interestc'd. 
Sometimes  a small  fee  is  charged.  Copies  of  the  “ Awju’d  will  also, 
often  be  found  in  the  keeping  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  count} 
town.  W^here  any  enclosure  or  encroachment  is  attempted  and  the 
rights  of  the  poor  or  of  the  public  are  endangered,  an  application 

should  be  made  to 

The  Secretary, 

Commons  Preservation  Society, 

1,  Great  Coliege-street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 

This  society  has  already  done  much  good  work,  and  would  do  more 
if  funds  were  forthcoming.  A similar  application  should  be  made 
where  the  village  greens  are  threatened.  These  healthful  and  beauti- 
ful open  spaces  are  lecognised  by  our  law,  and  the  churchwaidens  and 
overseers  are  authorised  to  protect  them.*  The  churchwardens  and 
overseers  are  frequently  among  tlie  trustees  or  managers  of  these 
poor  allotments,  made  under  the  Tnclosure  Acts ; so  that  here  again 
we  .see  the  importance  of  parochial  oliices.  I ought  to  add  that,  in 
•■•eneral,  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  over  these  fuel 
raiotments,  and  that  consequently  it  is  unsafe  to  take  legal  proceedings 
with  regard  to  these  allotments  without  previously  applying  to  the 
Commissioners.  Information  about  these  allotments,  their  tiustees, 
and  the  conditions  and  trusts  upon  which  they  are  held,  will  sonietiines 
be  found  in  the  Reports  and  Digests  mentioned  above.  Here  again, 
in  case  of  any  abuse,  application  may  be  made  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. It  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  the  distiibu  ion  ot  funds, 
arising  either  from  charities  or  allotments  made  to  the  poor  undei 
Enclosure  Acts,  a certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  is  generally 
given  to  the  trustees.  Thus,  if  a deed  orders  that  money  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  a certain  parish,  then  it  lies  in  the  di.s- 
cretion  of  the  trustees  who  of  the  poor  .shall  have  a .share  and  who 
not,  and  in  what  proportions  it  shall  be  given  to  each. 

Handbook,  p.  1U().  Sliaw’s  “ i’arish  Law,  pp.  .tOo,  .L8. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A COMPLETE  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

CHARITIES  OF  ANY  PARISH. 

Look  out  tlie  name  of  the  parisli  and  read  the  account  of  its 
charities  given  in  (1)  the  large  reports,  1818-1837*  (2)  in  the  digests, 
] 861-^1875  t,  (3)  in  the  digest  (if  any)  of  unreported  charities.^  Search 
1 he  Y estry  book  of  the  parish  for  the  accounts  § ; if  they  are  not  in  the 
1 dilutes  write  and  ask  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a copy.  ||  Ask 
t he  Charity  Commissioners  if  any  schemes  or  orders  have  been  made 
1 y them  or  by  the  Court  affecting  the  charities  of  the  parish,  and 
^ diether  any  new  charities  have  been  reported  to  them  since  the  date 
c f the  last  digest  to  which  you  have  access  Search  the  Enclosure 
.iLward  to  see  if  there  has  been  any  fuel  allotment.  You  can  also,  if 
A ou  have  the  opportunity,  search  the  parish  chest  for  memorials  of 
t liarities,  also  the  register  formerly  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
i ncler  52  Geo.  III.  c.  102.  This  Act  ordered  that  certain  classes  of 
<.  harities  should  be  registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  it  has 
1 een  largely  disobeyed,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the 
( 'harity  Commissioners,  but  will  not  satisfy  tlie  poor.  But  it  is  not 
^ -orth  while  to  waste  much  time  in  searching  the  parish  chest  or  this 
! ^arister. 


EDUCATION. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

Y hen  “schemes”  or  ‘"orders”  concerning  endowed  or  grammar 
s ihools  are  being  made,  the  poor  should  investigate  them  in  the  same 
\ ay  as  those  with  regard  to  charities. 

If  there  are  any  schools  of  this  kind,  where  the  poor  have  a right  to 
s md  their  children  for  education,  and  their  claims  are  not  respected, 
npplication  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Com- 
luissionil,  as  endowed  scliools  are  now  placed’ under  the  care  of  the 
Charity  Commission. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Acts  of  Parliament,  Chancery  Orders, 
a ad  other  proceedings  have  in  many  cases  made  great  alterations,  so 
t lat  the  founder’s  will,  or  the  trust  deed,  is  often  not  the  rule  by 
V hich  the  pi-esent  trustees  have  to  manage  tlie  school.  It  may  l)e  also 
necessary  to  add  that  even  where  schools  are  endowed  for  the  “poor,” 
ii  does  not  follow  tliat  such  endowments  ouglit  to  be  wholly  retained 
for  tlie  artisan  class  and  the  agricultural  labourers.  Many  others  are 

* Seep.  14  above.  t 1».  14  above.  ^ P.  18  above 

S P-  H).  II  See  p.  in. 
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loo  poor  to  give  their  children  a good  education,  and  hence  may  fairly 
ask  for  a share  of  the  advantages  of  such  a school.  As  ekmentarij 
education  is  provided  for  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  no 
advantage  to  the  labourers  to  take  the  endowments  for  such  an  object. 
It  would  be  best  for  them,  where  they  have  any  rights  with  regard  to 
endowed  schools,  that  such  schools  should  form  places  where  the  most 
deserving  of  the  children  from  the  elementary  or  National  or  British 
Schools  might  I'eceive  a further  and  a higher  education  free  of  cost 
to  their  parents. 


VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Education  Act,  it  was  intended  that  a sufficient  and 
efficient  school  for  elementary  education  should  be  provided  for 
every  parish.  This  does  not  mean  that  a school  is  to  be  established  in 
every  parish,  as  in  some  few  cases  children  can,  with  advantage,  go  to 
the  school  of  some  neighbouring  parish.  But  where  there  is  no  school 
to  which  children  can  go,  or  only  an  inefficient  one,  application  should 
be  made  to 


The  Secretary, 

Education  Department, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

If  there  is  no  efficient  and  sufficient  voluntary  school,  the  rate- 
payers are  bound  to  provide  one.  Hence  the  poor  should  take  care 
that  no  charity  money,  which  ought  to  be  spent  on  bread,  firing,  ifec., 
is  spent  on  elementary  education.  Y hether  any  of  it  should  be  spent 
on  prizes,  or  technical  education,  or  on  giving  higher  education  to  the 
most  clever  and  promising  of  the  poor  children,  is  a different  question. 
It  often  rests  mainly  with  the  trustees  and  managers  of  charities  to 
decide  in  Avhat  way  money  is  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
Here,  again,  we  see  the  power  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
who  often  are  trustees  or  managers. 


MEETINGS. 

Liberals  say  that  schools  which  receive  the  Government  Grant 
should  be  available  for  public  meetings,  and  I think  they  are  quite 
right. 

FREE  LIBRARIES. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  the  Education  Acts  have  no  doubt  been 
great,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  teach  people  to  read  unless  they  have 
books  and  newspapers.  Hence,  in  villages,  as  well  as  in  towns,  there 
should  be  ‘‘Free  Libraries  ” provided,  where  the  labourers  could,  after 
the  woi’k  of  the  day  is  over,  find  newspapers  to  inform  them  of  poli- 
tical and  social  movements,  and  books  to  instruct  and  amuse.  Also, 
books  could  be  borrowed,  to  be  read  by  the  families  at  their  own  fire- 
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sides.  It  is  the  object  of  our  modem  legislation  for  the  people  not 
oi  Iv  to  improve  their  condition  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  ot  litc, 
hi  t also  to  brighten  their  lives.  AVe  wish  the  labourer  not  only  to  be 
b(  tter  fed  andbetter  housed,  but  also  to  have  more  amusement.  And 
I think  a free  library  in  every  large  village  would  make  village  life  tar 
1)1  ifditer.  I now  proceed  to  explain  the  steps  by  which  a library  is  to 
lx  obtained  in  a village.  (There  is  a rather  difterent  _ method  to  be 

followed  in  the  case  of  most  towns,  for  there  the  power  is  partly  in  the 
hands  of  different  authorities.) 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  LIBRARIES 


In  the  first  place  it  must  be  explained  that  the  people  entitled  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  establishment  of  the  free  library,  and  for  the 
a ipointment  of  Library  Commissioners,  are  now  the  persons  ^ 

V,  .nstered  as  county  electors  for  qualitications  in  the  district.  (Ileie  is 
o le  more  reason  why  ei^ry  labourer  should  try  to  get  his  name  on  the 
register.)  These  persons  so  registered  are  called  the  \oteis. 

I Let  ten  voters  of  the  parish  send  a written  requisition  to  the 

0 /erseers,  requiring  them  to  call  a vote  of  the  ])arish  to  decide  whether 
t le  parish  will  adopt  the  Act ; that  L,  whether  it  will  have  a libiaiy. 

d he  votes  are  taken  by  means  of  voting  papers. 

2.  If  a majority  of  votes  are  in  favour  of  the  library,  then  the 

1 brary  is  to  be  established. 

3 ^AA’hen  the  vote  has  been  given  in  favour  of  the 

library  Act  adopted  in  any  parish,  the  A^estiy  will  forthwith  appoint 
, ot  less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  nine  ratepayers  ^ Wy 

Commissioners  to  carry  tlie  Act  into  effect.  (18  and  19  Vict. 

**  0 ^ ^ \ 

4 But,  although  the  parish  may  have,  in  the  way  I liave  described, 

( eckied  to  have  a free  library,  yet  the  A^estiy  can  still,  apparently, 

laake  the  vote  useless,  by  refusing  to  grant  any  money  to 
> ioners.  For  the  Commissioners  will  only  receive  out  of  the  lates 
- such  amount  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  sanctioned  by  the  Vestiy 
( 18  and  19  Vict.  c.  70  s.  13)  ; but  ratepayers  need  not  be  catraid  tlnat 
miy  large  addition  to  the  rates  will  be  caused  as  the  A estry  may  not 
evy  a rate  in  any  one  year  exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound  (s  lo),  though 
hey  may  levy  L much  less  as  they  choose.  Also,  the  occupiers 
of  arabH  meadow  and  pasture  ground,  woodbinds  market  ganlens 
ind  nursery  grounds  are  only  to  be  rated  on  one-third  of  their  net 

innual  value  (s.  13).  -i  t £ „ 

5.  Of  course  a free  library  ivill  be  open  to  the  public  free 

diai’f^e  (s  25).  The  free  library  will  belong  to  the  parish,  in  much 
diLmne'way  as  churches  used  to  do  before  people  were  allowed  to 

:iave  “ pews.”  p i • 

6.  Two  or  more  parishes  may  combine  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 

joint  library. 
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1 8th,  1892. 

-pect 

lequest  and  require  you  to  take  n \ respectfully 

registered  in  re^t  cpudihcalLLfto:  P ^ 
m order  to  determine  whetlier  the  Public  ^^dhnyton, 

shall  be  adopted  for  the  said  Parish  libraries  Act,  1855, 

To  Messrs. 

Kidlinyton.  Overseers  of  the  Parish  of 

This  ThAist  ho  sio^nprJ  }i\7  of  1/x  j.  i 

so  mud,  the  better”  Eve,V  perton  ! h «g»  it 

;;nc  also  hi,  legal  “ de.,cripLn  »““hius  Td  'n“  P“' 
labourer,”  “farmer,”  or  b blacks,,,  b ” ^ , "liether  he  is 

best  for  .someone  to  give  this  reouest  ’ o '.  " b®  It  will  be 

seers,  for  if  it  is  sent  by  post  there  niav 

it  has  been  received.  ^ '*■  ^i^iii^^ulty  in  proving  that 

and  villages,  a.?"theVseeiu  7i!mc!mut'“'h“®“  idnaiies  in  towns 
myselt  with  explainiiig  how  thevT  1 "bvious,  but  have  contented 

Icndnig  hb,-a,y,  „n,l  place  it  u,,dei  tl  e c establish  a 

sucli  person  as  they  shall  thinh  fit  ^"^'^periuteiulence  of 

purposes  of  th^saiirlct'  '' 

lented  by  the  library  authoritv.  ^ purcliased,  or 

%/ 


See  Preface  aLove. 
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List  of  Digests  of  Charities.  (See  p.  14  above.) 


Price. 

/ 

Price. 

Date, 

County. 

s 

d. 

Date. 

County. 

s 

d. 

1868 

Bedford 

0 

6 

1870 

Wilts 

0 

104 

Berks  

1 

1 

1871 

Durham 

0 

54 

)) 

Bucks 

0 

10 

9 9 

Nottingham  ... 

0 

10 

)) 

Chester  

0 

11 

9 9 

Oxford 

1 

1 

j > 

Cornwall  

0 

74 

1873 

Derby 

1 

o 

Dorset... 

0 

74 

99 

Northami)ton  (out  of  print) 

>> 

Essex 

1 

3 

9 9 

Northumberland 

0 

44 

) 9 

Hertford 

0 

9 

9 9 

Somerset  

1 

3 

9 9 

Huntingdon 

0 

44 

99 

Southampton 

1 

0 

99 

Kent  \ Out  of 

• 9 

City  of  Bristol 

0 

74 

99 

Leicester  J print. 

1875 

City  of  Coventry 

0 

3 

9 9 

Middlesex  

1 

1 

9 9 

W aiAvick 

0 

10 

9 9 

Norfolk 

2 

0 

9 9 

Suffolk... 

1 

5 

9 9 

Salop 

T 

1 

9 9 

General  Charities 

1 

0 

9 9 

Surrey 

1 

1 

9 9 

Diocesan 

0 

4i 

99 

City  of  London 

0 

10 

9 9 

Cliarities  of  Society  of 

99 

Cambridge 

0 

9 

Friends 

0 

n 

9 9 

Cumberland  ... 

0 

Ih 

1876 

York,  E Riding  ... 

1 

o' 

99 

Gloucester  

1 

3 

9 9 

N 

9 9 • , , ■ • . 

1 

0 

99 

llutland 

0 

34 

99 

W 

99  • 99 

2 

0 

99 

Sussex 

0 

74 

9 9 

Worcester 

1 

1 

9» 

Westmoreland 

0 

7i 

9 9 

Anglesey  (out  of  }>rint) 

1869 

Devon  

1 

104 

9 9 

('arnarvon 

0 

4 

99 

Hereford 

0 

10 

99 

Denbigh  (out  of  print) 

• 9 

Lancashire 

1 

8 

99 

Flint  

0 

34 

99 

Lincoln  

1 

8 

9 9 

Merioneth  

0 

34 

99 

Monmouth 

0 

44 

9 9 

Montgomery  ... 

0 

4 

99 

Staffordshire  ... 

1 

1 

1877 

General  Digest,  Expla- 

9  9 

Brecon 

0 

4 

natory  Memoranda, 

9 9 

Cardigan  

0 

2 

and  Tabular  Sum- 

9  9 

Carmarthen  ... 

0 

34 

maries 

0 

9 9 

Glamorgan 

0 

4 

9 9 

London  and  Westmin- 

9 9 

Pembroke  

0 

3 

.ster 

1 

2 

9 9 

Radnor 

0 

34 
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